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rOR  TRE  EOTERPEIAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  AGES. 

_  Conlinwd 

ATTEMPT  AT  DRAMATIC  MCSIC  IN  BNCUAND  PRE- 
VlOOa  TO  RKOCL.AR  OPERAi. 

A  now  musical  enlertainmi-nt.  after  the  manner  of 
an  opera,  called  />>  r'.’i-.J  ha:>pintn,  was  brought  out 
at  both  ili>-a:r*;s  within  a  few  days  tf  each  other,  and 
in  June  1704,  the  same  great  Matthew  Deck’s  opera 
o(  I'tyckt  wa.  revived,  and  in  July,  Gir«,  an  English 
opera,  but  none  of  their  rnuaical  pieces  drew  much 
company,  and  they  had  but  a  very  short  run.  It  was 
in  1705  that  the  first  real  opera  on  an  Italian  model, 
tboiigh,  not  in  the  Italian  language  was  first  attempt¬ 
ed  on  our  stage.  Cibber,  in  the  .Apology  for  hi*  life 
says  “  The  Italian  opera  h«d  been  long  stealing  into 
England,  but  in  as  rude  a  disguise,  and  unlike  {♦•elf 
SI  possible,  in  a  lame  hobbling  translation  into  our 
own  language,  with  false  quantities  or  metre  out  ol 
intasure,  to  it*  original  note*  «ung  by  our  own  nn- 
■killi'ul  voices,  with  graces  misapplied  to  almost  eve¬ 
ry  sentiment,  snd  with  action  lifeless  and  unmean¬ 
ing  through  every  character.’’  The  first  musica] 
drama  performed  wholly  after  the  Italian  manner,  in 
recitativo  for  the  dialogue  or  narral  ve  parts,  and 
measured  melody  for  the  airs,  was  Jlrtintr  queen  of 
Cyprtt*  translated  from  an  Itahan  opera  of  the  same 
name.  The  English  version  was  pul  to  music  by 
Thomas  Clayton,  one  of  the  royals  belonging  to  king 
MiUiam  and  queen  Mary.  The  singers  were  all  En, 
gllsh,  and  the  opera  was  first  performed  at  Drury 
lane  on  the  16th  of  January,  1705  by  subscription. 
The  pit  and  boxes  were  reserved  for  the  subscribers, 
the  rest  of  the  theatre  was  open  as  usual.  Tie 
rjueeas  theatre  in  the  hay  market,  since  called  the 
epera  house,  was  not  then  finished  ;  the  two  princi 
pal  theatres  were  Drurj-lane  and  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
Fields.  The  opera  of  Camilla,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  9ilvia  Stampigho  Ow«n  MeS  w  ney  and  per¬ 
formed  by  the  same  English  aiugt-ri  aa  Arsince  appear* 


rd  at  Dniry-lane  by  aubacription,  April  30tb,  1706. 
U  was  presented  nine  times  before  the  9(h  of  July, 
when  the  Drury -lane  company  removed  to  her  maies- 
ts’s  theatre  in  Doraet  garden^*, where  Camilla  and  Arai- 
i«e  again  performed.  A  subacription  was  o pence  for 
1  opera  at  the  Haymarket,  but  very  unsuccesafully. 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Congreve,  the  patentees 
opened  their  new  Haymarkot  theatre,  with  a  transla¬ 
ted  opera,  to  Italian  music,  called  The  Triumph  of 
Love,  this  met  with  a  very  cold  reception,  beiiig  per¬ 
formed  only  three  days,  ami  to  very  thin  houses. 

Operas,  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies  in  poetry,  mu 
sio  and  performance,  for  at  yet  no  foreigB  composer 
fvr  captivating  singer  had  a'rived,  became  fornudable 
>0  our  actors,  aud  a  subscription  was  opcncu  at  the 
bi-ginning  of  this  year  for  the  encouragenjent  of  the 
Comedians  acting  in  the  Haymarket,  an4  to  enable 
them  to  keep  the  division  of  plays  under  a  separate 
intereat  from  operas.  Y et  such  was  the  passion  for 
this  exotic  species  4>f  eniertainineut,  that  Mr.  Addi 
^  n  condescended  to  lll•lte  an  o|>era  for  the  same  En¬ 
glish  singers  a*  were  employed  In  pcriormiug  Camilla 
and  Arsinm  at  Drury-lanc.  This  drama,  for  which  a 
subvcripti'ui  was  opened,  appeared  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1<U7.  Air.  Addison  bad  vUited  Italy,  anu 
was  aiwuy*  very  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  judge 
oi  but  he  discovered  a  total  want  ofknowiedge 

aud  III',  bigence  in  tl.e  art.  or  he  never  would  have 
gitrri  ihe  coniposing  of  his  opera  of  Rosamond  to 
Clayton  ;  this  was  discerned  in  sjute  of  all  the  poet¬ 
ical  merit  of  the  piece  ;  it  was  with  great  dilBcnilty 
it  stniggled  through  three  uights,  and  was  never 
again  performed  to  the  same  music. 


hiographUal  notice*  of  .Vurn,  BiUtngton  and  Cato- 
lani. 

MADA.MECATALANI. 

The  style  of  Mara  was  the  great  style,  in  its  genu, 
me  appfication,  and  demonstrated  by  the  finest  nat¬ 
ural  luciilties,  and  the  luovt  elaborate  and  scientific 
acquirements.  Mrs.  Billington  loweied  the  public 
taste  a  degree  in  the  scale,  by  the  introduction  of  he'' 
power  "f  gracing  and  exeeution,  in  the  place  of  gran¬ 
der  demeiita  ;  and  Madame  Catalavi  has  rendered 
little  beside  the  substitution  af  power  and  agility,  for 
dignity  still  more  universally  agreeable.  It  is  to  this 
|;>st  singer  that  we  owe  the  execrably  bad  taste  of 
degrading  the  nobler  functions  of  the  human  voice,  to 
the  mere  province  of  an  instruraenL  Sht  first  intro¬ 
duced  airs  with  variations  similar  to  the  pianoforte 
lessons,  in  dianietricHl  contradiction  to  the  just  and 
proper  employ u;t lit  of  the  most  touching  ofail  sounds 
and  to  the  utter  .iiuiihilatinn  of  the  sense  and  feeling 
imparted  to  music  by  words.  If  we  are  to  be  requir- 


»ed  to  listen  to  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  the  t me 
only  divested  of  the  best  attribute  f>  r  singing,  to  the 
roT  et  preterea  nxhtl^  let  us  hear  execution  di.-pl.  yed 
in  solfeggi  or  in  a  bravura. 

Nor  1st  us  be  considered  as  too  severe  in  our  notions 
with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  such  vile  taste.  Te 
preserve  these  cauonized  airs  untouched  is,  as  it  were* 
a  part  of  tiie  refigioii  of  music.  Every  thing  that 
tends  to  loosen  our  attachment  to  pure  expression 
it,  as  we  esteem  it,  a  violation  of  the  great  and  fun¬ 
damental  law  ol  vocal  art,  which  is,  to  combine  the 
effects  of  sense  and  sound.  Te  draw  off  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  rivet  it  to  mere  sound,  destroys  the  better 
half. 

t.xecotion  is  certainly  a  source  of  pleasure,  inas- 
Biuch  as  it  awakens  oui  surprize,  and  is  agreeable 
and  legitimate  wImo  made  subservient  to  the  grea* 
pur|  ote  of  siiig.ng.  But  here  its  cfiiect  stops,  and  in 
true  science,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
lucciiis.  and  oeriaiuly  not  the  most  lorcible  means 
expretsmu.  VVr  entertain  no  doubt,  from  a  careful 

cAammation  cr'Via.iavt  ■  aiivi  in'.-  Sv/>.^a  of  .Uvif. 

ion,  Uiat  these  composers  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
vehement  manner  of  deciaiuAtiou.  Handel  indeed 
appear*  to  have  used*  it  more  frequently  than  Haydn  » 
but  there  is  a  mechanical  structure  in  his  passagev^ 
which  seems  to  fit  them  far  the  siyle  of  execiiiion  we 
have  attempted  to  point  out  as  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  nor  do  we  recollect  an  instance  were 
be  employs  divisions  that  are  not  in  strict  accordance 
with,  or  do  not  set  off  the  words  more  expressively, 
than  plainer  combinations  of  note*  would  have  done.* 

The  error,  therefore,  of  which  we  complain,  is  rad» 
real.  It  is  not  a  redundancy  of  ornament,  but  an  ab¬ 
solute  contempt  of  words  unmeaning  appeiidugrs, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  voice  to  mere  instrumental 
performance.  VVe  consider  the  female  voice  to  be 
the  most  affecting  ef  any,  and  consequently  by  thi« 
mode  ef  applying  it,  the  loss  is  the  more  excessive. 
1  here  is  a  sort  ol  moral  sense  in  music  as  well  as  in 
poetry,  and  if  the  e  be  a  duty  appertaining  to  profes¬ 
sional  exertions  beyond  the  acquisition  of  gam,  it  lies 
in  the  just  performance  of  the  obligation  this  sense  im- 
pese*.  Nor  will  siiah  considerations,  in  choesing  a 
line  of  study  and  pruciice.  eventually  derogate  from 
the  repuUtiou  a  singer  obtains,  because,  althcugh  he 
may  for  a  time  fail  to  shine  forth  with  the  glare  and 
glitter  that  always  at  first  surround*  brilliant  execution, 
be  will  in  the  end  secure  a  much  more  high  and  lasting 
degree  of  fame  from  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  of 
all  persons  of  sensibility  and  sound  taste. 

Mvticnl  Rirttv, 

•There  are  c.irioiis  ex.imnlrs  of  this  re/na 
found  in  Handel’s  most  sublime  works. 
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TO  THK  F.DITOR  OF  THK  ^VTERPElAO. 

Sir — Irf.yoiir  two  last  numben,  some  remarks  hare 
appeared  by  “  Natiira  Duce’’  and  “B.”  upon  “  Sim¬ 
plicity”  in  music,  herewith  is  subjoined  further  rc- 
luarkf  upon  the  same  subject  by  X. 

A  judicious  author  says,  ‘‘It  may  be  proper  to  point 
out  un  what  foundation  a  simple  melody  is  more  pa¬ 
thetic  than  a  complex  and  artificial,  lit.  In  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  passions.  Nature  doth  not  offer  mu¬ 
sical  sounds  to  the  human  ear.  For  thou(h  the  na¬ 
tural  tones  of  ffrief  and  joy  (the  two  passions  which 
are  most  effectually  expressed  by  music,}  approach 
nearer  to  musical  precision  than  any  other,  yet  still 
they  are  in  a  certain  degree  inconcinnous  and  unmn* 
sical.  2d.  As  the  tone  of  the  passions  are  in  some 
degree  unmusical,  so  they  are  generally  more  simple 
in  their  compositjon  or  succession  than  the  tones 
which  are  commonly  employed  to  form  a  regular  mel¬ 
ody.  From  the  first  ef  the  remarks  it  follows, that  all 
musical  expression  of  tlie  passions  must  bo  imperfect, 
for  the  musi  cal  sounds  not  being  found  in  nature,  if 
the  artist  strictly  imitates  the  sounds  he  hears,  they 
will  be  unmusical,  the  imitations  defective.  The  iii.- 
agination  has  a  power  of  imposing  its  impressions  on 
reason  in  a  certain  degree.  This  we  find  a  proper  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  tragedy,  where  though  the  scenery, 
the  persons,  the  dresses,  the  composition,  and  other 
accompanying  objects,  are  not  a  precise  trauscri|'t 
from  nature,  though  the  imitation  be  defective,  yet  it 
is  still  highly  affecting.  But  if  the  representation  de¬ 
parts  from  nature  beyond  a  certaia  degree,  nature 
then  revolts,  and  the  affecting  power  is  lost.  And 
thus  musical  imitation,  though  imperfect  in  a  certain 
degree,  still  boasts  this  power.  If  imperfect  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  its  affecting  power  ie  lost.  But  as 
it  follows  from  the  second  remark,  that  the  farther 
miisioal  sounds  depart  from  simplivity,  the  farther 
they  depart  from  nature ;  so  the  coi.  sequence  is  clear, 
that  simple  melody,  though  an  imperfect  imitation, 
may  be  pathetic,  while  a  complex  and  artificial  melo¬ 
dy  (by  departing  from  nature  beyond  a  certain  de¬ 
gree)  will  entirely  lose  its  affecting  power.  This  na¬ 
turally  leads  to  the  consideratiou  of  a  mysterious  cir 
cumstance  which  lies  yet  unaccounted  for  at  the  ve¬ 
ry  foundation  of  musical  expression.  The  fact  is  this, 
that  musical  sounds  which  arc  employed  to  express 
jiassion  (as  grief  or  joy)  by  an  imperfect  iniitation 
are  more  affecting  than  the  natural  or  perfect  voice  of 
these  passions  when  given  without  musical  intona- 
tious.”  It  seems  not  easy  to  assign  a  clear  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  these  appearances.  I.«t  the  follow¬ 
ing  conjectures  have  what  weight  they  may.  1st. 
Have  not  uiusical  Sounds  a  mechanical  power  over 
the  human  frame  by  which  they  awaken  it  into  a  high¬ 
er  degree  of  seiifibility  and  symjiathy  than  it  posses- 
setli  in  its  mo'e  torpid  state  ?  2d.  Are  we  not  gen¬ 

erally  so  couslituted  as  to  sympathue  much  more 
strongly  with  tllo^e  in  wiioru  we  find  amiable  qualities 
than  tin  ir  oppo*i(es  ?  And  as  pity  tin  Its  the  soul  to 
love,  so  doth  not  love  melt  the  soul  to  pity  I  3d. 
Doth  not  a  sweet  voice,  like  k  fine  conalenauce,  cre¬ 
ate  a  .‘•tior.g  prej’u'ice  in  favour  of  its  possessor,  am* 
induce  a  belief  of  Hiiiiablr  inherent  qualities?  4th. 
May  K  u  ibc  voice  and  figure  of  a  distn  ssed  cr  joyous 
object  be  so  horrid  or  uncouth,  ridiculous  or  ugly,  as 
in  a  great  .-neastire  to  lessen  if  not  totally  to  destroy 
the  mpailiy  of  those  who  hear  and  see  it  ? 


T  O  TBB  KDITOR  OF  THE  BVTERFEIAD 

-  No.  9. 

Sir — Soon  after  I  had  finished  my  critical  exaroina- 
tioD  of  the  Bluo-eoMred  Quar/oi,”  1  received  from 
a  distant  friend,  a  small  package  centaining  twe  Col¬ 
lections  of  music,  the  ^^Dttrjitld  Collection"  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Willard,  2d  edition,  Greenfield  1818;  and  the  8th 
edition  of  Templi  Carmtna"  Boston  1820.  The 
following  letter  contains  such  sentiments  in  relation 
to  the  latter  work,  that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  offer  it 
for  the  perusal  of  your  scientific  readers. 
i‘To  S.  P.  M. 

Bir— -As  there  can  be  no  possible  appeal 
from  tha  decision  of  "  potieriltf"  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  last  edition  of  “  Templi  Carmina"  wai  so  lit¬ 
tle  noticed  in  your  late  dream.  The  “  Genius,”  it  is 
true,  would  naturally  di-regard  that  which  is  never  to 
descend  to  posterity  ;  but  so  condescending  a  person¬ 
age  might  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  sp«  ak  moie 
definitely,  b..d  be  been  properly  solicited.” 

Recollecting  that  the  seranth  edition  had  been 
reviewed  with  a  considerable  share  of  candour  and 
discrimination,  I  could  not  but  epen  the  new  volume 
with  some  anxiety  to  ascertain  what  corrections  and 
improrements  are  to  be  found  in  it.  But  disappoint¬ 
ment  soon  compelled  me  to  lay  it  aside.  When  will 
our  compilers  of  psalmody  consent  to  be  governed  by 
the  decisions  of  science  rnd  discriminating  taste  ? — 
When  are  the  editors  of*^  Templi  Carmina"  to  make 
good  their  ”  big'-  pretensions  to  correctness  ?”  Tbe 
public  had  cerioinlr  aright  to  expect,  in  tlie  present 
edition,  either  a  relinquishment  of  these  pretensions, 
or  a  asorc  general  and  thorough  correction  of  the  pie¬ 
ces  contaihed  in  the  work,  for  the  editors  can  now  no 
longer  plead  “ignorance’’  in  their  own  defence.” 

“The  writer  of  the  review  above  alluded  to,  haring 
been  infiuenced  by  “a  spirit  of  forbearance,”  thought 
proper  to  point  out,  it  seems,  but  a  few  individual  er¬ 
rors,  as  sufficiently  iilustrative  of  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work  ;  but  even  these  (excepting  some  of 
the  most  glaring  ot  them)  are  still  left  uncorrocted. — 
A  few  of  the  less  interesting  pieces  of  the  former  edi¬ 
tion  are  also  now  excluded  ;  but  what  is  the  character 
of  those  that  are  substituted  ?■— Barnstead,  Belmont, 
Bowerbank,  Clyde,  Concord,  Corydon,  Eddington, 
Embden,  Garland,  Holborn,  Orland,  Payley,  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  St.  Francis,  Sommersworth  and  Westby,  will 
generally  be  recognized  as  “  new  acquaintances”  hut 
the  slightest  examination  of  theso  pieces  is  sufficient 
to  discover  that  they  were  composed  by  men  of  infe¬ 
rior  talent  whose  nanus  tctll  not  syiffer^  in  conse. 
quciice  of  their  haritiff  been  suppressed" 

Every  one  knows  that  mere  rules  are  not  auffi- 
ciciit  to  constitute  an  interesting  writer  of  prose  or 
f  octry.  Much  less,  can  a  superfici.<l,  or  eve*  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  counterpoint  alone,  consiitutcaii 
.'igreerible  and  interesting  cooipo.'er.  The  best  musi¬ 
cians  as  well  as  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers  are 
ofien  found  to  write  ind'fferrntly  when  their  pens, 
for  the  time,  arc  unaided  by  the  inspirations  of  gen¬ 
ius.  Hence  though  a  knowledge  of  rules  is  indispenai- 
bly  necessary  to  constitute  alt  agreeable  composer, 
yet  a  piece  may  be  very  free  from  grammatic  errors,  it 
uay  be  ereii  <ii.ttiiematically  correct  and  yet  good  'or 
aoi’iiiig.  Bill  several  o4' the  pieces  above  mentioned 
have  not  even  the  merit  of  correctness,  and  they  are  all 


in  mj  opinion,  too  uninterrsting  to  deserve  the  cere. 
moDj  of  individual  criticism.  If  tbeso  pieces  are  Amcri* 
can  compositions,  they  should  have  been  announced 
as  such,  that  American  partiality  might  have  permit, 
ted  us  to  pass  over  them  with  some  share  of  indul¬ 
gence  :  but  if  they  are  Europenn,  such  editors  u 
make  any  pretensions  to  taste  and  correctness,  can 
find  little  apology  for  their  republication.” 

“In  short,  if  a  work  like  the  "Templi  Carmina"  ii 
to  become  the  standard  of  publie  taste,  we  may  bid 
adieu  to  our  hopos  of  improvement  in  psalmody .•> 
For  tbe  more  tbe  ar’  of  music  is  cultivated  the  mors 
palpable  and  injurious  in  their  operation  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  taste  wifi  be  the  innumerable  defects  of  the  pieces 
which  compose  the  volume.” 

“But  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  defects,  where  tbe 
editors  seem  determined  to  remaik  incorrigible.  Tbe 
only  wonder  is,  that  the  work  appears  with  such  cre¬ 
dentials.  But  let  it  be  recollected  that  tbe  reroa- 
meiidatlon  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  “  Boston 
Ilaudei  and  Haydn  Society”  was  obtained  several 
years  ago,  and  it  is  now  published  teilhout  date.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  who  understands  tbe  art  of  book-makings  and 
who  knows  with  what  facility  recommendations  can 
oe  obtained,  in  this  good  natured  age,  can  sufficiently 
account  for  the  rest” 

X.  T. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  your  readers  may  think  my 
correspondent  a  little  toe  severe,  for  forbearunce  is 
certainly  a  cardinal  virtue.  S.  P.  M. 


MISERERE  OF  ALLEGRI. 

Signor  Santarelii  favoured  me  with  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  the  famous  Miserere  of  Allegri, 
This  piece,  which,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  has  been  annually  performed  in  (lassion  week 
at  the  Pope’s  chapel,  on  \S'rdnesday  and  Good-Fri- 
day,  and  which,  in  appearance,  is  so  simple  as  to 
make  those,  who  have  only  seen  it  on  paper,  w'onder 
whence  its  beauty  and  etlect  could  arise,  owes  its  rep¬ 
utation  more  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed, 
than  to  the  composition  ;  t  je  same  music  is  many 
times  repeated  to  different  words,  and  the  singers 
have,  by  tradition,  certain  customs,  txpressions,  and 
graces  of  couvention,  wliicb  produce  great  effects ; 
such  a»  swelling  and  diminishing  the  Bounds  altegeth. 
er  ;  accelerating  or  retarding  tbe  measure  at  some 
particular  words,  and  singing  some  entire  Tcric> 
quicker  than  others.  Thus  far  Signor  Santarelii. 

Lei  me  add,  from  Andrea  Adatiii,  in  the  work  men. 
tioned,that, “.After  -everal  vai:i  attempts  by  prec  rd- 
ing  composers,  for  more  than  a  liundred  years,  to  set 
the  same  words  to  the  satibfaclion  of  the  beads  of  the 
church,  Gregorio  Allegri  succeeded  so  well,  as  to 
merit  eternal  praise  ;  <br  with  few  notes,  well  modula¬ 
ted,  at-d  well  understood,  he  crmposvd  such  a  Miser¬ 
ere  as  will  continue  bv  be  simi:  on  the  same  days,  eve¬ 
ry  year,  for  ages  yet  to  come  ;  and  one  that  is  concei¬ 
ved  in  such  just  proportions  as  will  astonish  future 
times,  and  ravish,  as  at  present,  tbe  soul  of  eveiy 
hearer.” 

Itbwever,  some  of  the  great  effects  produced  by 
this  piece,  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  attr  ut*  lo  fb* 
time,  place,  and  solemnity  uf  the  c«  muoniaN,  used 
during  the  performance:  the  pope  ..ruDrom  bve  are 
all  prostrated  on  the  ground  ;the  c  a>  .cs  ol  tlic  uusp- 
el,  and  the  torches  of  the  balustrauc  arc  cxuuguiibcd 
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one  bj  one  ;  and  the  laot  Toroe  of  this  pialm  if  termi¬ 
nated  bj  two  choira ;  the  Maettro  di  Captlla  beatings 
time  slower  and  slower,  and  the  8in(;era  diminishing 
or  rather  extinguishing  the  harmonj,  bj little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  to  a  perfect  point. 

This  coiupofition  used  to  be  held  so  sacred,  that  i^ 
was  imagined  exconanaMnication  would  be  the  conse- 
queece  of  an  attempt  to  transcribe  it.  Padre  Martini 
told  me  that  there  were  nerer  more  than  three  eopies 
made  bj  authoritj,  one  of  which  was  for  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Leopold,  one  for  the  late  king  of  Portugal,  and  the 
other  for  himself :  this  last  he  permitted  roe  to  trans¬ 
cribe  at  Bologna,  and  Signor  Santarelli  favoured  me 
with  another  copj  from  the  archieves  of  (he  Pope's  ^ 
chapel.  Upon  collating  these  two  copies,  I  find  them 
to  agree  prettj  exactly,  except  in  the  first  verse,  I 
have  seen  several  spurious  copies  of  this  composition 
in  the  possession  of  different  persons,  in  which  the 
melody  of  the  soprano,  or  upper  part,  was  tolerably 
correct,  bnt  the  other  parts  differed  very  much,  but 
this  inclined  me  to  suppose  the  upper  part  to  have 
been  written  from  memory,  which,  being  so  often  re¬ 
peated  to  different  words  in  the  psrformanee,  weald 
bot  be  difficult  to  do,  and  the  other  parts  to  have 
been  made  to  it  by  some  modem  contrapuntist  after¬ 
wards. 


The  Fmperor  Leopold  the  first,  not  only  a  lover 
aud  patron  of  music,  but  a  good  composer  himself, 
ordered  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  sntreat  the  Pope 
to  permit  him  te  have  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Mis¬ 
erere  of  Allegri,  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  chapel  at 
Vienna  ;  which  being  granted,  a  copy  was  made  by 
the  Signor  Maestro  of  the  Pope's  chapel,  and  sent  to 
(he  Kmperor,  who  had  then  in  his  service  some  tf  (lie 
best  singers  of  the  age ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
abilities  of  the  performer*,  this  composition  was  so  far 
from  answe'  ing  the  expectations  of  the  Emperor  and 
bis  court,  in  the  execution,  that  he  concluded  tte 
Pope's  Maestro  di  Capella,  in  order  to  keep  it  a  mys- 
(rrr,  htd  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and  sent  him  another 
composition. 

Upon  which,  ip  great  wrath,  he  sent  an  express  to 
bis  Holiness,  with  a  complaint  against  the  Maestro  di 
Capella,  which  occasioned  his  immediate  disgrace, 
and  dismission  from  the  service  of  the  papal  chapel ; 
and  in  so  great  a  degree  was  the  pope  offended  at  the 
supposed  imposition  of  his  conlpc^er  that,  for  a  long 
tiBie,  he  would  neither  see  him,  nor  hear  his  defence; 
howerer,  at  leiiLth,  the  poor  man  got  one  of  the  Car. 
dinals  top  e  .d  his  c;,usc,  and  to  acquaint  ins  Holiness 
that  the  si^le  of  singing  in  his  chapel,  particularly  in 
perfurojing  the  Miservrr,  was  such  at  could  not  be 
exprewed  by  notes,  nor  taught  or  transmitted  to  any 
•tuer  (  Uee,  but  by  example  ;  Cor  wliich  reason  the 
piec;e  ill  qiu'stioii,  though  faithfully  transcribed,  must 
^*il  in  its  effect,  when  performed  elsewhere. 

His  Hriliness  did  not  undtrstaiid  music,  and  could 
hardly  «oiji|  r- hend  how  (he  same  iioti*  should  sound 
•0 diiTori  iitlT  in  different  plac<  s  ;  however,  he  ordered 
bis  Viaestro  di  Capella  to  write  dowu  his  defence,  m 
order  »o  b*  sent  to  V'ienna,  which  was  done  ;  and  the 
Liiperor  >eting  no  r'hrr  way  oC  gratiCying  his  wishes 
With  rr-sfiect  to  this  composition,  begged  of  he  P  e, 
*h»t  some  of  the  mnticiaus  in  the  service  of  his  tji  li 
*****  uiigh)  be  sent  to  Vieu>ia  to  in  iri.ct  the-e  in  the 
•trvice  oi  his  chapel  how  to  i  rforni  th.  -.it,  rere  ofj 
^(Ti.  BuimjfU  Mutual  Tour, 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR  THB  BOTERFCIAD. 

THE  LADIES  MAN.  No.  7 

“  Trijtet  light  at  otV." 

My  correspondents  have  become  so  numerous,  that 
I  am  unable  at  present  to  give  to  the  public  their 
communications  in  extenta,  and  shall  therefore  take  i 
the  liberty  of  abridging  some  of  them. 

A  young  lady,  who  dates  from  Belle-vnc,  asks  my 
opinion  whether  great  dulness  in  finding  out  conun. 
drums,  rebusses  and  charades,  ia  a  proof  of  want  of 
talent*  in  a  person,  who  in  other  respects  is  repoted 
to  be  smart.  A*  the  world  Is  full  of  mistakes,  before 
en  answer  is  given,  ten  minutes'  conversation  with 
her  would  throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  and  if  the 
ROW  she  lives  in  does  not  contain  a  man  of  sense  tbs' 
can  consult,  some  of  Mr.  Haddock's  Androides,  who 
ara  very  skilful  in  mysteries,  and  quick  at  answering 
difficult  questions,  may  be  snccessfullv  applied  to. 

A  bachelor,  who  lives  in  Franklin -place,  complains 
that  in  the  circle  which  he  visits,  he  is  of  late  con¬ 
stantly  annoyed  by  discussions  upon  the  merits  of 
players  ;  that  he  should  be  glad  never  to  bear  the 
name  of  Cook,  or  Cooper,  or  Waliack  again  :  and 
wishes  the  ladies  (especially  Mrs.  D— .)  would 
sharpen  their  wits  and  get  keener  judgments,  before 
they  indulge  any  more  in  KEAN  criticisms. 

Miss  H - has  written  me  a  very  pointed  letter, 

begging  my  interference  to  put  down  JACK  OGLE, 
who  has  perhaps  the  most  impudent  look  that  was 
ever  seen  in  a  church,  and  disturbs  her  devotion  ;  she 
begs  that  he  may  be  expelled  from  the  congregation, 
or  .ihiiged  to  pay  more  attention  to  his  prayers  and 
less  to  ladies'  faceK 

I  have  reseived  a  note  from  Bowdoin-sqnare,  offer 
ing  to  subscribe  to  raise  a  reward  for  whoever  will 
Inmish  a  complete  copy  of  the  remaining  Rules  of  the 
Talking  Club. 

A  fine  village  lass,  who  is  spending  her  first  winter 
in  town,  writes  from  an  elegant  bouse  near  the  Mall, 
and  make*  more  enquiries  of  me  than  I  can  well  an¬ 
swer  ^he  is  under  engagement  to  dance  next  Tues¬ 
day  at  Mrs-  S - 's  Ball,  in  Chesnut-street,  and  is_ 

perplexed  about  her  dress.  She  begs  to  know  if  can¬ 
vas  backs  are  admired  in  this  latitude  and  longitude  ^ 
whether  naked  shoulders  do  excite  love  ?  if  the  con¬ 
currence  of  shoulder  blades,  pressed  together  till  they 
form  a  pair  of  longitudinal  lips,  denotes  elegance  of 
form  ?— if  young  ladies  emerging  out  of  their  cobweb 
muslins  do  indeed  resemble  Venus  rising  to  view  from 
the  froth  of  the  sea  ? — if  it  be  allowable  more  than 
once  a  week  to  display  the  rotund  shoulder  down  to 
the  inoculation  puncture  on  the  arm  ? — which  shoul¬ 
der  does  the  most  execution,  that  nearest  to,  or  (hat 
farthest  from  the  heart,  or  if  it  is  best  to  exhibit  them 
as  some  ladies  do  alternately  ? — and  concludes  with 
de'iriug  me  to  tell  her  what  she  shall  do,  if  her  gown 
aC-ually  doe*  bid  adieu  to  her  waiste, while  she  is  dan¬ 
cing  ‘^back  to  back"  in  a  cotillion  i  i 

Mrs.  I* - tells  me  she  annually  gives  a  ball  at  the  ; 

expence  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  dol- , 
lurs.  and  n^  hi«’y  has  much  pleasure  in  such  large 
companies  ,  and  begs  I  would  devise  a  method  in 
wliich  for  the  same  money  she  may  give  four  more 
a  rceabk  parties  in  each  season  without  affronting  all  | 
those  Incuua  who  happen  not  to  be  invited  on  the  ^ 


first  occasion.  I  consulted  my  shrewd  cousin  in  thiv 
difficult  matter,  and  she  submitted  the  following 
scheme  for  consideration.  Let  the  lady's  amanuen¬ 
sis  write  down  the  names  of  all  her  fashionable  ac¬ 
quaintance  on  tickets,  and  let  them  be  put  into  the 
wheel  of  fortune  together,  then  let  Mingo  Williams, 
with  bis  white  gloves  on,  or  Peter  Howard  draw 
one  quarter  part  for  the  first  party,  another  quarter  for 
the  second,  &c.  Now,  said  she,  as  WiUiams  is  the 
most  consequential  man  in  every  party,  and  in  fac^ 
Dictator-general,  and  as  the  ladies  are  constantly 
moving  “  forward  and  back"  at  Peter’s  word  of  com* 

I  mand,  and  just  as  he  orders  them,  without  hesitation 
or  murmur.  1  trust,  these  two  distinguished  fashion* 
able  personages,  or  either  of  them,  will  have  no  diffi* 
culty  in  carrving  this  project  into  successful  execu¬ 
tion,  and  will  find  as  many  '  ^  highly  approved  and 
justly  esteemed"  medicines  to  cure  wounded  pridct 
as  Dr.  Conway  has  for  all  other  human  maladies. 

A  near  sighted  Buck,  who  promenades  Comhill  to 
inspect  the  ladies,  complains  to  me  of  the  broad 
rimm'd  bonnets,  which,  like  extinguishers,  hide  "  the 
purple  light  of  love,"  and  conceal  the  faces  he  wishes 
to  admire  ;  he  says  he  took  courage  the  other  day  to 
peep  under  one  of  these  monstrous  projections,  and  it 
bad  the  same  eflbct  as  looking  into  a  Kaleidoscope, 
where  the  little  bits  of  glass  were  represented  by  the 
brilliant  eyes,  which  at  the  bottom  of  the  bonnet, 
threw  round  their  sparkling  effulgence  in  all  directions. 
He  begs  me  to  write  down  ail  Leg-horns  of  such  ex¬ 
travagant  dimensions  ; — declares  he  is  averse  to  horns 
of  all  sorts,  and  wishes  the  ladies  would  no  longer 
project  their  plumes  like  horns,  nor  draggle  them  like 
the  other  extremity  of  cumiited  quadropeds.  If  a 
wit's  a  feather,  as  the  poet  says,  a  feather  may  show 
where  wit  is. 

There  are  some  among  the  letters  I  have  received, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  de  the  writers  the  justice  of 
publishing  at  large  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  1  hope  my 
correspondents  will  not  be  discouraged  from  transmit¬ 
ting  future  f.vours,  as  no  advice  hi  my  power  te  give 
shall  be  withheld,  and  no  grievance  shall,  in  so  far  as 
lies  in  iny  pewer,  fail  to  be  redressed. 


OR, 

M  LkSIC.4 L  INTE LLIG EXC E R. 


BOSTON",  SATURDAY,  FEB.  S4,  1851. 


Remarkt  on  the  mutienl  performance  at  the  Old 
SouthC'iarch,  on  B  edintday,  £ltt  inttmU, 

4Ve  have  frequen*!v  endeavoured  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  to  (he  public  performances  of 
saertd  musk;,  upon  every  interesting  occasion.  In  the 
present  instance,  we  nev^r  witnessed  a  greater  neces¬ 
sity,  or  a  more  evident  want  of  ihe  support  of  an  Or¬ 
gan.  This  buiJilir.c  (uiiirh  the  largest  in  our  metrop¬ 
olis)  requires  a  .wtot  voJuii  ■  of  tone  to  fill  the  large 
space  between  the  ;  iidience  and  the  roof,  and  al¬ 
though  a  poweriiil  rh>>ir,  eonsi.t'ng  of  vocti  and  in- 
stnimtntal  pnu  run  r-s  did  then  utmost  to  sustain  the 
various  parts  in  ti;e  several  thoru.'es,  _\e?  an  appar'  nt 
inefficiency  v;?  hi:t  I  'o  evicent,  and  no*  until  Old 
/iitw'/r  d  w  a- sung  vi-ii  (he  iiniiyU-d  voices  of  the 
whole  aiidienru.  Wiis  ih.  house  tilled  w  <h  sor.ad.  To 
attribute  merit  to  a  musical  perti  rn  ai.ie,  which  w  as 
sen»ih!y  defective  in  poini  of  no  lo  y,  >■;  |  e  rs  no  less 
irra'ioaal.  than  to  admire,.*  r'ss-ically  chaste  and 
eloquent,  a  literary  n  *rk,  the  seifral  parts  of  wbo  b 
ar<  scarcely  at  all  marked  by  anf  perceptible  consist- 
eucy  of  reasoning,  srntunent  or  cbaractrr. 
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THE  JiOUqijET. 

Here  flow'rt  unnumber'd  thtir  colors  unit^. 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple,some  blue  and  some  white. 
Some  danuuk,  some  yellow,  some  green  and  some  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusirely  shed. 

roR  TUE  ECTEBPKIAn 

PARODY. 

Go  !  since  Dutj  calls  thee, 

Y^t,  what  e'er  befals  Uiee 
Oh  !  still  remember  me  ; 

Though  like  mafic  round  thee, 

Pleasure's  spells  have  bound  thae, 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 

Other  TOWS  thou  hearest, 

Other  friends  thou  cheerest, 

—  Yet,  when  thej  are  nearest. 

Give  a  thoufht  to  me  ; 

Though  I  am  forced  to  leave  thee, 

I  will  ne’er  deceive  thee, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 

^Vhen  the  song  delights  thee, 

And  the  dance  invites  thee, 

Oh !  then  remember  me  ; 

Think  of  one  adores  thee, 

One,  who  now  implores  thee. 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 

When  again  thou  greetest 
Scenes  to  mo  the  sweetest— 

Majr  the  friend  thou  meetest 
Welcome  claim  from  thee? 

Or  like  Fortune  changing. 

Will  that  heart  be  ranging, 

Nor  more  remember  me. 

Bjr  the  softness  stealing 
From  thy  soul  of  feeling, 

Oh  !  still  remember  me 
By  the  truth  thou  shewest, 

By  the  heart  thou  knowest. 

Oh  !  still  remember  me  ; 

From  the  hour  I  met  thee 
Ir  that  heart  I  set  thee — 

Oh  !  I’ll  ne’er  forget  thee 
Ere  I  cease  to  be  ! 

By  the  tear  now  starling. 

By  the  pain  of  parting, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me.  YORICK. 

Shakespeare. — Shakespeare  was  the  man  who  of  ail 
modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  na> 
ture  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not 
laboriously,  but  luckily  ;  when  he  describes  any  thing, 
you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  ac¬ 
cuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  great¬ 
er  Gonimendation ;  he  was  naturally  learned  ;  he  need¬ 
ed  not  the  spectacle  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he 
looked  inward.*;,  and  fuuiid  her  there,  I  cannot  say 
he  i.«  ev^ry  where  alike ;  I  should  do  him  injury  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  rriankind  tie  is 
sometimes  flat  and  insipid  ;  his  comic  wit  degencra- 
tiiig  into  clinches,  his  serious  twellitig  into  bombast. 
Bnt  he  is  always  great,  when  some  gre.st  occu.don  is 
presented  to  him  ;  n.i  in«n  can  ray  I.e  ever  had  fit 
subject  for  his  wit,  an  !  did  not  then  r.'iise  him  self 
as  high  above  the  r  :st  o(  poets. 


VAIilKTlES. 

handel! 

Handel  was  originally  intended  for  the  civil  law.— 
V’inci  and  Pergolesi,  however,  had  more  attractions 
for  him  than  Justinian  and  Domat,  and  he  wisely  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  of  his  transcendent  genius.  Han¬ 
del,  with  all  his  roughness,  was  a  man  of  worth  ;  and 
though  he  lived  much,  with  the  great,  was  no  flatterer. 
He  told  one  of  the  royal  family,  who  asked  him,  how 
he  liked  his  playing  on  the  violencello  ?  "  Why  sir 
your  Highneu  plays  like  a  Prince.”  When  the  same 
Prince  had  prevailed  upon  Handel  to  hear  a  minuet 
of  his  own  composition,  which  he  played  upon  the  vi¬ 
oloncello,  Handel  heard  him  out  very  quietly  ;  but 
when  the  Princo  told  him  that  bo  would  call  in  his 
band  to  play  it  to  him,  that  he  might  hear  the  full  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  composition,  Handel  could  no  longer  con¬ 
tain  himself,  bnt  ran  out  of  the  room,  crying,  ”  Wor- 
sher  and  worsber,  upon  my  soul.” 

THE  POW  ER  OF  MUSIC. 

A  very  modest  young  gentleman,  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  having  attempted  many  ways  in  vain  to 
acquire  the  alTectiona  of  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  at 
last  was  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  by  the 
help  of  music,  and  therefo  re  entertained  hor  with  a 
serenade  under  her  wiud  sw  at  midnight  ;  but  she  or¬ 
dered  her  servants  to  drive  him  from  thence  by  throw¬ 
ing  stones  at  him:  ”  Oh  !  my  friend,”  said  one  of  hit 
companions,  ”  your  music  is  as  powerful  as  that  of 
Orpheus,  for  it  draws  the  very  stones  about  you. 

MUSICIAN. 

A  gentleman  happening  one  day  to  go  into  the  > 
apartment  of  his  nephew,  who  was  playing  on  thej 
violin,  when  the  following  dialogue  passed  between  j 
them  : 

Unde.  Charles,  I  am  afraid  that  with  this  fiddling 
you  loose  a  great  deal  of  tt%ne. 

Ke.phew.  Sir,  I  endeavour  to  keep  time. 

Uncle.  You  mean  rather  to  kill  time. 

Jitphtw.  No,  Sir,  1  only  beat  it. 

THE  BKADLE  OF  ST.  PATRICK, 

W'hen  Mr.  Swift  was  D  ean  of  St.  Patrick’s, be  was 
informed,  by  one  of  the  chapter,  that  the  beadle  Of 
the  cathedral  was  a  poet.  The  Dean  sent  for  him, 
and  asked  him  some  questions  about  his  poetical  ta¬ 
lents,  which  he  modestly  disclaimed,  asserting  that  be 
only  imte  for  his  bell.  It  being  winter,  the  Dean  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  should  compose  some  verses  for  tbo 
fifth  of  November,  and  repeat  them  under  his  window 
whicn  he  accordingly  did,  end  they  were  as  follows  : 

To  night's  the  day  I  speak  it  with  great  sorrow. 

That  we  were  all  to  have  been  blown  up  toiuorrow  ; 

T  herefore  take  care  of  fires  and  candle-light, — 

’  Pis  a  cold  frosty  morning,  and  so  good  night. 

The  Dean  owned  the  poetry  superior  to  hia  own 
and  gave  him  a  crown. 

CLASSIC  TRANSLATION. 

A  hedge  sehoobnaster  in  Ireland,  who  taught  the 
classics  at  Jive  shiUmgt  per  quarter  in  a  miserable  ho¬ 
vel  by  (he  road-side,  wa»  one  day  instructing  a  pupil 
to  translate,  with  true  idiom,  the  passage  in  V'irgil. 
Obslupui,  steterunt  que  comae  et  vox  faucibus  haesit 

Englished  it  thus,  obstupui,  I  was  bothered, steterunt 
qxu  comae,  my  hair  stood  up  like  (he  bristlw  of  a 
lighting  pig,  et  ror  faxicihxs  haesit,  and  a  devil  a 
word  could  I  get  out. 


For  sale  at  above,  a  large  and  extensive  rarietj  of 
choice  and  fashionable  Music,  .consiating  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  Books  for  all  instruments  ;  Overtures  ;  Battles; 
Sonatcu  ;  Duets,  for  four  hands  ;  .Atrs,  with  varia¬ 
tions;  Rondos;  Songs;  Duets;  Trios;  Glees; 
Catches  ;  Rounds  ;  Canons  ;  Sacred  Songs  ;  Maiek- 
es  ;  H'aliges  ;  Dances  ;  Mutarts  Songs  ;  Originof 
Seollish  .Airs  ;  Little  Ballads,  bsund  m  one  Volume ; 
Violin,  Clarionet,  Horn  and  Flute  Music  of  various 
kinds 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  ‘  My  Soldier 
lore  ;'  ‘  I'm  wearing  awa  ;'  If  ye  a  Highland  laddie 
nuet  ;  ‘  My  keauttful  Maid  ;'  ‘  Thy  theek  has  ior 
rowed  ;'  ‘Come  not  O  Lord  But  who  shail  see 
'Peace  and  Holy  D'Oe  ;'  'The  Murderers  Bride. 

Also,  the  following  Songs,  composed  and  rung  oy 
Mr  O.  Shaw — '7'htre's  nothing  true  but  hearen;' 
'.Mary's  Tears;'  'The  Inspiration  ;'  '.All  things  fair 
and  bright  ;'  'Sweet  little  .Ann  ;'  'The  bird  ht  I'-rn;' 
'.Apollo  thy  Treasure  ;'  'The  Lamp  of  life  ;'  ‘  The 
death  of  Perry  ;'  '.As  dnion  tn  the  sunless  retreats  ;' 
and  '  the  Smile,'  as  sung  at  the  last  Oratorio  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  'Suered  Me  It  dies  /’  i  nd  'Mnodia  Sacra.' 

Orgaas  ;  Piano  Fortes  ;  Bugle.* ;  Horns  ;  Tnim- 
pets;  Violins;  V'ioltiiCellos ;  Clarionets;  Flutes; 
>ifes  ;  Flageoletts  ;  Guitars  ;  String*,  iic.  tic. 

Instruiiieii's  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Fortes 
let  out  on  hire  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKER.  Agent 

Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  Dr.  T.  V.  Wei- 
genthal. 


THOMAS  BATGEH,  Jr. 

HAS  FOB  sale  at  his  Printing  OITice  No.  IJ 
M  eri  hant’s  Bow,  the  following  Musical  M  orki : 

Haydn's  <>ehtio>i — Ilarnionia  Sacra — Shaw’s  Mel¬ 
odic? — An  Ode  by  Flandel,  suitable  for  several  occi- 
sions — T*  full  Ai  comi'.aniiueuts  for  several  of  Han¬ 
del’s  Airs  and  Chorusses — F'orsaith’s  Collection  of 
Tunes. 

He  has  in  Press,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on 
Friday  next,  an  Anthem  suitable  for  Fast-day. — Price 
12  1-2  cents  single,  or  $1  25  per  dozen 

T.  B.  Jr.  Respectfully  informs  the  Public,  that  lie 
does  ail  kinds  of  Printing  on  the  most  reasonible 
terms;  .Music  printing  in  particular,  will  be  personal¬ 
ly  attended  to,  and  be  pledges  hinisrlf  ihat  oil  work 
entrusted  to  his  care  shall  he  executed  in  a  comet 
aud  handsome  maaner. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjonmed  maetir.g  of  the  Handel  and  Hayd* 
Society  takes  place  on  Sunday  Evening,  Fob.  25. 

^  J.  LFVMS,  Sec. 


BOSTON  THEATHE. 
MR.  KEAN’S  BENEFIT. 


On  Monday  Evening  February  26, 

— WILI.  BE  PERFORMED  — 

ShakBspervre’s  admired  Tragedy,  in  5  acts— 

KING  LKAB. 

With  a  Farce,  a*  will  be  exprtased  in  the  bilk* 


